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A PAPER FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE HOME. Feb. 25, 1900 


FAITHFUL AMY. 


To WHICH SUNDAY-SCHOOL IS SHE GOING? 


Hypocrisy is the shell after the kernel 1s eaten 


out. 


BaRTOL. 


Knowledge descries ; wisdom applies. 
QUARLES. 


The power of duly appreciating small things 
belongs to a great mind. A narrow-minded man 
has wt not, for to him they are great things. 

WHATELY. 


THE HOUSE BY THE SIDE OF THE 
ROAD. 


He was a friend to man, and lived in a house by 
the side of the road.— HomErR. 


Tuere are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
In the peace of their self-content ; 

There are souls, like stars, that dwell apart, 
In a fellowless firmament; 

There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths 
Where highways never ran. 

But let me live by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 


I see from my house by the side of the road, 
By the side of the highway of life, 
The men who press with ardor of hope, 
The men who are faint with the strife. 
But I turn not away from their smiles nor their 
tears, 
Both parts of an infinite plan. 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend of man. 


Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
Where the race of men go by. 

They are good, they are bad, they are weak, they 

are strong, 

Wise, foolish: — so am I. 

Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban? 

Let me live in my house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend of man. 


Part of a poem by Sam Walter Foss. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
IRENE’S POST-OFFICE MISSION. 


BY ALICE L. GRIGGS. 


LL morning the sun had been beating down 
fiercely upon the vast, treeless plains, 
which stretched away in billowy curves to 

meet the deep blue sky. The long ride had tired 
Irene, who was not used to travelling; and her fair 
little head was drooping drowsily against mamma’s 
arm when the train drew in to a small station. 

“Wake up, deary, and see this funny town,” 
mamma said, giving her a slight shake. 

Irene opened her eyes, and looked out upon a 
little town set down upon the plains, with no shade 
nor shelter of any kind. Three or four streets of 
shanties, or “ shacks,” started out bravely from the 
station, but came to an inglorious end upon the 
plain, before they had reached the low, flat-topped 
hills in the background. These hills, which looked 
as though their summits had been neatly sliced off 
with a sharp knife, were boldly outlined against a 
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cloudless sky, as blue as the far-famed skies of 
Italy. 

“Tsn’t it funny, mamma?” Irene asked, opening 
her gray eyes wide to take in the unusual scene. 
“ And see that man on horseback! ” 

She pointed with her chubby finger at a horse- 
man who had just come into view on a road near 
the hills. He was certainly different from any 
rider Irene had ever seen; for he wore cowboy 
clothes and a broad-brimmed, steeple-crowned 
Mexican hat, trimmed with silver embroidery, 
and he carried a lariat over the pommel of his 
saddle. 

“See that little girl, dear,” mamma said, point- 
ing out a small shack near the station, in whose 
doorway a mother and her little daughter stood 
together, watching the train with a great deal of 
interest. ‘“ How would you like to live in such a 
house and in such a town?” 

Irene shook her head so hard that the yellow 
curls almost bobbed into her eyes. She thought 
of their pleasant, comfortable home in the East, 
with its velvety lawn and the beautiful great trees, 
in whose shade hammocks swung invitingly all 
summer; and then she looked out again at this 
poor, parched little town on the plains, where 
there was scarcely a house larger than a cabin, 
and not a tree nor shrub to give its cooling shade. 
Decidedly, she would not want to change places 
with that little dark-haired girl in the doorway. 

“You can get out and walk about if you want 
to,” the conductor said, coming into the sleep- 
ing car. “There’s a freight train stalled a few 
miles ahead of us, so we may be delayed some 
time.” 

Glad of the chance to get out and walk, Irene 
and her mother left the train and strolled in the 
direction of the little cabin. Mamma began the 
conversation,— for Irene was just a bit shy,— and 
soon found that Bessie Truax was the name of 
the dark-haired girl, and that she had lived all her 
life on the plains. 

“I don’t see what there is for you to do,” Irene 
said shyly, thinking of how many things there 
were to do at home. 

Bessie opened her eyes in honest surprise. 
“Why, there’s ever so many things to do,” she 
said. ‘*There’s some other children here, and we 
play together, and we see all the trains go through; 
and we go to Sunday School, and, when we have a 
teacher, we go to the day school.” 

“Do you like to read?” asked Irene, who was 
very fond of reading. 

Bessie looked up with a perplexed little smile at 
her mother, who answered for her. “Yes, she 
does like to read, when she has the chance. But 
we hayen’t many books, and the ones we have are 
pretty old for Bessie.” 

“But you have Sunday-School papers, don’t 
you? We do; and I like them ever so much, 
because they have such nice pictures and stories in 
them, and they tell about places that are ever so 
far away, across the ocean, you know.” 

Bessie shook her head wonderingly. “We 
don’t have any paper at our Sunday School. I 
guess we haven’t money enough.” 

Just then there was quite a stir at the station, 
and Irene and her mother hurried away with a 
pleasant good-by. There were a few moments 
more of delay, then came the long, ringing call, 
“All aboard!” and the fast express moved out 
from the station, slowly at first, but with gathering 
speed. Bessie watched it shrink to a mere speck 
and finally vanish, then went back into the house, 
wondering how it would seem to go flying across 
the plains in that way. 

In the weeks that followed, she often thought 
of the fair little girl who had stood at the cabin 
door that hot summer day, and wondered whether 
she and her mother were still among the mountains 
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or whether they had gone speeding eastward. “I 
suppose she’s forgotten all about me by this time,” 
she often said to herself wistfully. d 

But Irene had not forgotten. One day in the 
autumn the postmaster found in the mail sack 
that had been left by the express a big roll 
addressed to “Miss Bessie Truax,” and a small 
pink envelope bearing the same words: Perhaps 
you can imagine Bessie’s excitement over the first 
letter and package that had ever come addressed 
to her. The letter was from Irene, and was a 
little uncertain as to spelling and capitals; but, in 
her joy at being remembered, Bessie was not at all 
critical. 

“I’m going to send you all my Sunday-School 
papers for a year,” the letter said. ‘“I was going 
to keep them, but I’d rather you'd have them. I 
know you'll like the stories in them.” And the 
letter went on to tell which stories Irene herself 
liked the best. 

A few days later a letter went speeding east- 
ward to “ Miss Irene Parker.” It had an interest- 
ing story to tell,—a story that made Mrs. Parker’s 
eyes grow a little moist. It told how Bessie had 
taken the big roll of papers to Sunday School with 
her the very next Sunday, and passed them 
around among the children, and how pleased every- 
body had been. 

“TI liked them so much myself,” Bessie wrote, 
“that I wanted the others to have a chance at 
them, too; and I just wish you could have seen 
how happy they were over them. Even their 
papas and mammas want to read them; and we’re 
going to pass them around, so that everybody can 
have all the papers before they get through.” ; 

“Dear, unselfish little soul!” Irene’s mother 
said, reading the letter over a second time. “You 
ought to take this letter to Sunday School, Irene, 
and show it to your teacher.” 

Irene did so; and her teacher, when she had 
read it, asked if she could keep it a few days, 
because she wanted to show it to the other teachers 
at their next meeting. And a day or two after 
that teachers’ meeting a very joyous letter was 
started on its way to the little town on the plains. 
It ran something like this : — 


Dear Bessie,—I have something awfully nice to tell 
you. Our Sunday School is going to send, you the 
Sunday-School paper for the whole year; and there'll 
be enough so everybody in your school can have one all 
to himself, and won’t have to wait for somebody else to 
get through with it. I forgot to tell you that I showed 
your letter to my teacher, and she read it to the other 
teachers; and that’s why you're going to have the papers. 
They all said how unselfish it was for you to pass your 
papers around to everybody else. They said some- 
thing about my sending my papers to you, too; but ’m 
not going to tell that. I think it’s just lovely, don’t 
you? Your loving friend, 

IRENE. 

P.S.— Teacher told mamma she thought I was 
pretty young to start a Post-office Mission all by my- 
self, and that the grown-up people would be getting 
me into their Mission, first thing I knew. I always 
wondered what the Post-office Mission was for, when I 
heard them talking about it; but I guess I know now. 

Your loving friend again, 
IRENE. 


DO GOOD. 


Do good, do good, there’s ever a way, 
A way where there’s ever a will: 
Don’t wait till to-morrow, but do it to-day, 
And to-day, when to-morrow comes, still.’ 
Selected. 


There are three things in speech that ought to 
be considered before some things are spoken,— 
the manner, the place, and the tvme. 

SouTHEY. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


*T1s splendid to live so grandly, 
That long after you are gone, 
The things you did are remembered 
And recounted under the sun; 
To live so bravely and purely 
That a nation stops on its way, 
And once a year, with banner and drum, 
Keeps its thought of your natal day. 
Marcarer E. SAancGster. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BUILDING A HOUSE. 


BY K. G. WELLS. 


NCLE JEFF and Aunt Bonny lived together 
U in a country house, so much too large for 
them that they asked their nephews and 

nieces, Tom and Ned, Annie and Josie, to spend a 
long summer with them, beginning with the spring. 

“T s’pose "twill be stiddy fixin’s, seeing how those 
young uns are coming,” said Dinah, the old colored 
woman, who had taken care of Uncle Jeff and 
Aunt Bonny when they in their turn were little 
children. And so it proved. 

The two boys and two girls ate more in one day 
than ever did any other four children. They rum- 
maged the house from top to bottom, except where 
doors were locked, and had nearly killed them- 
selves jumping from the hay loft. All this in 
twenty-four hours. 

*Let them have full swing,” urged Aunt Bonny, 
‘till they get used to things, then they’ll settle 
down for the rest of the season.” 

“How long will you give them?” asked Uncle 
Jeff. 

“A week,” she answered, with a dear little laugh 
like a bird’s. Uncle Jeff sighed and felt of his 
pocket to make sure he had the key to his den 
where he kept his treasures, toads, tadpoles, frogs, 
insects and aquaria and live-boxes, which he had 
made himself out of glass and cement. 

Left to themselves, the children decided to build 
a house, and, when it was finished, to give Uncle 
Jeff and Aunt Bonny a surprise party. When 
asked what they were doing, they answered, ‘‘ Oh, 
nothing: having fun down in the fields.” They 
clubbed together their pocket money to buy hatch- 
ets and nails, knocked down young evergreens for 
poles, jammed them into the ground, nailed smaller 


poles across them, and shingled the outside with 


birch bark. To be sure, they were careful not to 
cut the bark all round any one special tree, lest 
that operation should kill it; but, as they wanted 
strong shingles, they did strip off the bark in thick, 
square patches. They left a space for a window 
and door, put in a rusty old pipe that went out at 
the window, and hitched the pipe to some bricks 
for a fireplace, and brought in some empty nail 
kegs for tables and chairs. Aunt Bonny was so 
glad to have them outdoors and so lame with 
rheumatism that she thought little of what they 
were doing, and still less of going to find out; and 
Uncle Jeff was so busy with his toad’s eggs that he 
forgot the children. 

But at last their table was spread with cookies 
and cheese, which they had begged from Dinah, 
and with doughnuts in the shape of the letters S 
and P. “What them blessed chilluns wants with 
them letters beats me,” she muttered, not knowing 
they stood for surprise party; and then Uncle 
Jeff and Aunt Bonny started to take dinner in the 
hut. 

“Tom, Ned, you rascals! Annie, Josie, you 
naughty girls!” exclaimed Uncle Jeff, adjusting 
his spectacles. “I thought you were taking last 
year’s bark from the pile by the barn: this you’ve 
stripped right off my trees, and they will die. You 
ought to have known better. You have cut down 
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my little trees for poles, boys, when I supposed 
you were taking the bean poles that we don’t yet 
want! ” . 

“Uncle Jeff, you oughtn’t to have s’posed 
things,” spoke up little Annie, at the same time 
sliding her fingers into his hand. “You said you 
were glad to get rid of us, and so we had to build 
a house to live in.” And she began to cry, and the 
table tipped over and the ants crawled on to the 
cheese, and the dog got hold of the cookies; and it 
was all very sad. 

“I don’t suppose you really meant to do any 
harm,” answered Uncle Jeff; “but I’d almost as 
lief you got hold of my toads as have you builda 
house out of birches. Don’t you ever do it again. 
Let’s make believe now have dinner.” So they 
drove off the ants and picked up the pieces, and 
Uncle Jeff's pockets were found to be full of 
peanuts and Aunt Bonny’s bag of candy. 

The next day the children, headed by Annie, 
knocked at their uncle’s den. ‘‘ Please let us see 
the toads, ’cause it’s so rainy Aunt Bonny won’t 
let us play house. We won't touch a single thing: 
we'll just look.” 

Uncle Jeff could not say no, when he had made 
them so unhappy yesterday, so he let them come 
in. “Tell us a story all about them,” pleaded 
Annie, standing on tiptoe to peek into a live-box. 
There was the leopard frog, the pickerel and 
cricket frog, and a tree-toad which chirped and 
moved about and ate wee bits of bread. “I heard 
them trill,” said Tom, “when we began, to build 
our house.” ; 

“You did!” almost shouted Uncle Jeff. 

“Yes, we did,” replied Tom, not a bit frightened ; 
for he had studied toads, and thought he knew as 
much as his uncle. . “They were going toward 
the pond one night just as Dinah made us come 
in to supper, so I could not stop; but I knew they 
were going to lay their eggs there, and I wouldn’t 
let Josie take up the dead leaves and throw them 
about, because toads like to sleep in them until 
they get ready to hatch.” 

“What more do you know, young man?” asked 
his uncle, much astonished at his nephew. “Do 
you know how many eggs a single toad can lay?” 

“1 don’t know exactly that; but I know it would 
be better if lots more got hatched and lived to grow 
up, as boys do.” 

“Hatch some yourself,” said Uncle Jeff. “You 
can have this aquarium if you will count the 
eggs.” 

“Tell me a story,” interrupted Annie, who 
thought Tom was getting too much attention. 
“You said you would.” 

And then he told her how a good many years 
ago flowers would not grow in a lady’s garden 
because the worms nibbled at their roots, and how 
the lady got some toads and put them into her 
garden, and then the worms were eaten by the 
toads, and the flowers grew so fast that she made 
pets of the toads. 

“Didn’t they give her warts? ” 

“No, you little goose,” answered Uncle Jeff. 
“Toads don’t do that except when you dream of 
them.” Annie did not understand; but the boys 
did, and nodded to him approvingly. 

That morning was the beginning of happier 
times than the children ever had had in building 
house. Their uncle gave each one a live-box and 
an aquarium. Tom, as usual, was the leader. 
He was the first to see the little string of toad eggs 
swell until it grew as large as a small pencil; and 
then he weighed a bit of it, and from that calcu- 
lated how many were in the whole nest. After 
the eggs were hatched, the cousins grew excited, 
watching the tadpoles. Most of those in Tom’s 
aquarium lived, and had good times over their meat 
dinners; while the tadpoles from the other nests, 
for which the girls were caring out of doors in 
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the pond, were eaten by beetles and newts. Some, 
however, did grow big enough to crawl out of the 
pond, but only to have the hens fly at them in spite 
of the children’s attempts to scare the birds away. 
The real trouble lay with Josie and Annie, who 
were so afraid of snakes that they never dared to 
hit at them, when they came squirming along to 
catch some toads for their dinner, of which they 
were very fond. 

But at last, when a few puny tadpoles had 
become fine toads, the girls strove with each other 
to see whose toad in five minutes could catch the 
most flies. Annie’s caught thirty-five; but Josie’s 
would not condescend to such small game, and ate 
only the big bugs it could reach. Finally, all the 
toads were put in Aunt Bonny’s garden and under 
the fruit-trees. Tom even talked of going into the 
toad-raising business, and being called a great, 
good man because he had invented a new way of 
saving trees. It hurt him considerably when his 
uncle told him that others had got ahead of him in 
that idea. 

He felt still worse, however, when he saw that 
his uncle did not value his opinion about English 
sparrows; for Tom once wrote to a newspaper — 
was it the Hvery Other Sunday ?—about them, 
and now Uncle Jeff told him he was all wrong,— 
that a single pair of English sparrows, in ten 
years, could increase to 275,716,983,698, and that 
such a number of sparrows could eat up all the 
song-birds. Numbers always convinced Tom; and 
he instantly decided to poison the sparrows next 
spring rather than destroy their nests, as he 
thought that a cruel, mean job. His uncle, how- 
ever, advised him to begin at once to get rid of the 
sparrows by protecting other birds, which in time 
might outnumber their enemies. “Look out for 
the cats, and let birds have their baths,” was Uncle 
Jeff’s motto. 

Whereupon Tom put little pans of water on 
high posts, too straight for cats to climb. Right 
off, and more and more, the birds dipped in and 
out of them, growing strong by reason of their 
baths, which they never could do when they bathed 
in little pools on the ground, in constant fear of 
the cats. 

Yet there was nothing very exciting in all this 
compared with scarecrows, which Tom wanted to 
put among the trees, and with wild whoops, 
dressed like an Indian, to scare away the birds. 

“Why do you suppose your uncle has such a lot 
of wild cherries and mulberry trees, if it isn’t for 
the sake of the birds?” asked Aunt Bonny. 
“They never touch civilized cherry-trees, the kind 
you boys like, if they can get anything else. 
Birds don’t take what they shouldn’t, as boys do.” 
For she had not forgotten about the birch bark. 

“Why don’t you make out lists of bird food! ” 
suggested Uncle Jeff, who saw how red Tom’s face 
had become at his aunt’s words. At first the 
children stared, and then, as if seized with the idea, 
darted off for paper, pencils, and rulers. They 
marked out spaces for the names of birds and the 
kinds of wild fruits, caterpillars, and worms which 
their uncle told them each variety of bird liked. 
The next day they went on still hunts for the food, 
and hid it among. the leaves of the trees, where 
the birds soon found it, and, better yet, even 
learnt to eat out of the children’s hands; for the 
boys and girls knew enough to never handle them 
except by their feet, “footle” some people call it. 

It was hard to tell whether the uncle and aunt 
or their nephews and nieces felt the worse as the 
days grew shorter, and it was time for the young 
people to go back to school. “I’m going to have 
an accident early next spring, so I can come back 
here and look after the birds when they build their 
nests. I guess they’ll need me,” declared Tom, 
“ We shall if they don’t,” said his uncle. 

That evening, when he and his sister were alone, 
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they planned a surprise party for the cousins, and 
took Dinah into the secret; and the next day there 
was a real picnic in the hut, with knives and forks. 
Best of all, Uncle Jeff gave the children live-boxes 
and aquaria, books about birds and toads and 
brown envelopes holding picture cards, and stamped 
envelopes in which they could put all the letters 
they wrote him; for he expected one a week from 
each one of them, telling some thing each one had 
seen. Then each child, including Uncle Jeff and 
Aunt Bonny, made each other promise that the 
summer should surely come again, and that they 
should have supper in that very hut on Aunt 
Bonny’s birthday, next May; and then they all 
went back to winter occupations. But the village 
postmaster said he had a mighty big mail for Uncle 
Jeff all that winter, who, he guessed, must be 
writing a book. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ASPIRATION. 


BY ALBERT WILLARD CLARK. 


To thee, O God, I give my life, 
My all I consecrate to Thee. 

Take from my heart all hate and strife, 
Thy love and blessing grant to me. 


Direct my steps in paths of light, 
And lead me on each passing day; 

Inspire my heart with love of right, 
That I no wrong may do or say. 


Bless aspiration with thy smile, 
Renew my life and make it strong: 

Each day be near, that I the while 
To Thee may know that I belong. 


I hope and trust with all my heart, 
In all things round thy love I find: 
Now give me strength to do my part, 
And make me loving, good, and kind. 


Be Thou my stay in time of grief, 

My hope when gloom and shadow fall: 
In sadness may I find relief 

From Thee who comprehendest all. 


Be Thou my joy when service calls, 
And give me strength thy will to do: 

Where duty leads, whate’er befalls, 
May I be strong, courageous, true. 


O God, inspire my voice to sing, 
To praise thy name and ne’er to cease, 
Till man shall know that Thou art king, 
And all the world shall be at peace. 


RICH youth in Rome had suffered from 
a dangerous illness. On recovering his 
health, his heart was filled with gratitude, 
and he exclaimed, “ O Thou all-sufficient Creator! 
could man recompense thee, how willingly would 
I give thee all my possessions!” Hermas, the 
herdsman, heard this, and said to the youth: “ All 
good gifts come from above: thither thou canst 
send nothing. Come, follow me.” He took him 
to a hut where was nothing but misery and 
wretchedness. The father lay on a bed of sick- 
ness; the mother wept; the children were desti- 
tute of clothing, and crying for bread. Hermas 
said, “See here an altar for the sacrifice: see here 
the Lord’s brethren and representatives.” The 
youth assisted them bountifully, and the poor 
people called him an angel of God. Hermas 
smiled, and said, “ Thus turn always thy grateful 
countenance first to heaven and then to earth.” 

KRUMMACHER, 


Man himself is the crowning wonder of crea- 
tion ; the study of his nature the noblest study the 
world affords, GLADSTONE, 
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To be furious in religion is to be ir- 
religiously religious. 
WiILiiAM PENN. 


THE FERNS. 


“On, what shall we do 

The long winter through? ” 
The baby ferns cried, 

When the mother fern died. 
The winds whistled bleak 
And the woodland was drear, 
And on each baby cheek 
There glistened a tear. 


Then down from a cloud, 
Like a flutter of wings, 
There came a great crowd 
Of tiny white things. 
They fell in a heap 
Where the baby ferns lay, 
And put them to sleep 
That bleak, stormy day. 


Tucked under the snow 
In their little brown hoods, 
Not a thing will they know — 
These babes in the woods— 
Till some day in spring, 
When the bobolinks sing, 
They will open their eyes 
To the bluest of skies. 
Selected. 


WHAT BETTER? 


For every leaf of green 
A golden leaf ; 

For every faded flower 
A yellow sheaf; 

For every sunny hour 
A drop of rain; 

For every cloudy day 
The stars again. 


For every dashing wave 
A pretty shell; 
For every sound of woe 
A merry bell; 
For every passing care 
A mother’s kiss; 
And what could better be, 
My child, than this? 
Selected. 


A GREAT ARTIST’S NOBLE 
HEART. 


OSEPH TURNER, the great English 
artist, was a kindly man of a loy- 
ing temper, says St. Nicholas. 

In the Academy exhibition in 1826 
he had a most striking picture. Sudden- 
ly news was brought to him that the 
picture was ruined. “Qh,” said he to 
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- “LET HIM THROW FIRST!” 


the friend, “don’t say anything. I only 

smirched it with lampblack. It was spoiling 
the effect of Lawrence’s picture that hung next 
to it. The black will all wash off after the 
exhibition.” 

His treatment of his aged father was admirable. 
The old man modestly offered to represent him- 
self as a servant of his son’s establishment; but 
Turner would not dream of this, saying, “No, we 
fought the world together; and, now that it seeks 
to do me honor, you shall share all the benefits.” 
The great artist never smiled when the little old 
man would whisper proudly to some visitor, “ Yes, 
yes: Joseph is the greatest artist in England, and 
I am his father.” 


one day wanted to speak to her mother. 
She was fourteen years old, and had be- 
gun to think it was time she showed she was queen. 
So one day she went to the door of the room 
where the queen regent, her mother, was engaged, 
and knocked loudly at the door. 
“Who is there?” asked her mother. 
“It is the Queen of Holland,” answered Wilhel- 
mina, in a very dignified manner. 
“Then she must not enter,” replied her mother, 
decidedly. 
There was silence for a moment, and then the 
young queen said in soft, winning tones,— 


\ \ JILHELMINA, the girl Queen of Holland, 


“Mamma, it is your own little daughter, who 
loves you, and would like to kiss you.” 

“You may come in,” answered the kind and 
gentle voice of her mother. 

No one is fit to be in authority who cannot sub- 
mit to authority. 


What instruction the baby brings to the mother! 
T. W. Hicernson. 


Liberty has no actual rights which are not 
grafted upon justice; and the chief duty of lib- 
erty us to defend justice. 

Mme. Swercuine. 
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. SETTING THE EXAMPLE. 


“WueEre did the baby come from? ” 
Asked Carol, in sweet, awed tone. 
“He seems so very little 
To have come from heaven alone; 


“But perhaps the angels brought him 
O’er the shining bridge of light, 
And left him here in the cradle 
When we were asleep last night.” 


His eyes like the blue forget-me-nots, 
His mouth like a wee red rose; 

And he smiles as the angels kiss him, 
When to dreamland fair he goes. 


And the wise little maiden whispered : 
“We must try to be very good, 
That the baby just come from heaven 
May behave as an angel should.” 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ANIMALS AS SERVANTS. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


FRIEND on a Visit to Sweden, not 
long since, was both amazed and 
amused to observe a drove of sheep 

in charge of a strange driver,— a hog! The 
porker was as wide awake, as vigilant, as 
faithful every way as the best-trained collie 
dog herding flocks among the Grampian hills. 
The surprise of the observer was surpass d 
by his admiration for the porcine Argus, who, 
marshalling his woolly charge with grunts up 
and down the gamut, through all needful 
inflections of rebuke, remonstrance, expostu- 
lation, persuasion, seemed to consider it a 
labor of love rather than of duty. Does any 
one know of a similar case? 

Two monkeys recently did valuable service 
for the cause of education in London. The 
census collectors could not ascertain the 
number of children of school age in a certain 
district of that great city, many families 
reporting ‘‘no children.” The monkeys, 
being .appointed assistant collectors, were 
dressed in gay clothing, and escorted by .a brass 
band through the streets of the district. The 
plan worked admirably. A great crowd of chil- 
dren joined the procession; and, when they stopped 
in a park, the school officials distributed candies 
and took names and addresses. Thanks to the 
music and the monkeys, two hundred boys and 
girls were added to the schools. How much more 
useful than if the funny apes had spent that day 
in following a hand-organ and collecting pennies 
from the children! 

A gentleman in Kirkalder, Scotland, has trained 
a couple of mice and invented machinery which 
enables them to spin cotton yarn. The work is so 
constructed that the common house mouse is 
enabled to make atonement to society for past 
offences by twisting twine and reeling from one 
hundred to one hundred and twenty-six threads 
per day. To complete this, the little pedestrian has 
to run ten and a half miles. A halfpenny’s worth 
of oatmeal, at fifteen pence per peck, serves one 
of these tread-wheel culprits for the long period 
of five weeks. In that time it makes one hundred 
and ten threads per day. At this rate, a mouse 
earns seven shillings and sixpence per annum. 
Take off fivepence for board, and one shilling for 
machinery, there will arise six shillings clear for 
every mouse annually. The last heard from this 
mouse employer was to the effect that he was 
going to make an application for the lease of an old 
empty house, which will hold ten thousand mouse 
mills. 
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which illustrate his achievements in aid of 
the Spanish arms,— exploits which have fre- 
quently been painted by Spanish artists. 

According to the Spanish legends, Saint 
James was of noble birth, of a proud and 
illustrious family of Galilee. His father, 
Zebedee, owned many ships; and it was often 
the pleasure of the young man to spend the 
time among his father’s boats along the shores 
of the Lake Gennesareth, and to fish there 
with his companions. And so it happened 
that one day, as he and his brother John sat 
in a boat mending their nets, Jesus, passing 
by the lake, saw and called them to come to 
him. The young noble, dropping his nets, 
sprang from the boat, and, leaving behind 
everything for the new life that lay before 
him, followed the Lord, and became his disci- 
ple. 

After the death of Jesus, Saint James was 
led to many countries, preaching and convert- 
ing in all, till at last, moving far westward 
through the great Roman empire, he entered 
Spain, then shadowed deep with ignorance 
and idolatry. Converts were few, and dan- 
ger was great and constant. But he perse- 
vered, and one day was cheered by a vision 
of the Madonna, who appeared to him en- 
throned upon a column of precious jasper, 
surrounded by a chanting throng of angels. 
She directed him to found an altar for her 
worship on that spot where she had appeared ; 
and the little chapel afterward became a great 
and famous church, called the Church of Our 
Lady of the Pillar. 

Saint James, knowing by the benignant 
vision that the faith for which he labored 
was now established there, betook himself 
to distant Judea to fight against fresh perils. 

A skilful sorcerer, Hermogenes by name, 
bitterly hating the saint, bent himself to the 
work of persecution. He sent one Philetus, 
his pupil and assistant, to challenge Saint 
James to feats of magic. But Philetus 
and his black arts were so confounded by 
the pure power of the saint that the man, 


honestly converted, returned to Hermogenes 
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BY RUTH B. DELANO. 


EW of the great saints of the church have a 
fuller legendary history than Saint James, 
the elder or the greater, as he is called. 

The authenticated facts of his life are few, but 
the lack of actual knowledge has been amply sup- 
plied by traditional and mythical material, most 
of it from Spanish sources; for Saint James is 
the patron saint of Spain. Spanish imagination, 
though fertile, seems to have been somewhat de- 
ficient in dignity, however; for out of the mass 
of stories of the life of San Jago, or Santiago, 
very few have much of beauty or of any quality 
to inspire great works of art. 

Our illustration, taken from a painting by An- 
drea del Sarto made to be used as a standard in 
the religious processions of the Campagna di Sant’ 
Jacopo, shows him not as the patron saint of 
Spain, but as the protector of orphan children. 
This is one of the ways in which he is to be in- 
voked, and it is pleasant to think that the military 
saint of a warlike nation is also to be regarded as 
the protector of the gentle and helpless. 

This picture shows marks of time. The soft 
green and crimson of mantle and tunic are faded 
by sun and wind, and the features are darkened; 
but the attitude of the,saint as he stoops to the 
children is full of feeling and gentleness. This 
picture seems to express our idea of what the 
saint must have been more nearly than those 


and reported his defeat, and his intention 
to follow his new master. The furious Her- 
mogenes cast a spell upon Philetus, which bound 
him fast and helpless. Philetus called upon 
James for aid; and the saint sent his own cloak, 
which set Philetus free as soon as it fell upon his 
shoulders. Then Hermogenes called up a brood 
of evil spirits, and bade them bind and bring 
James and the deserter, Philetus; but the demons, 
hastening away, were routed and punished by pro- 
tecting angels. 

Saint James then commanded the demons to 
fetch him who had sent them. They placed the 
bafed magician, tied and powerless, before him, 
and begged permission to avenge themselves upon 
their enemy; but the saint rebuked them, and bade 
them return good for evil. Hermogenes, entirely 
overcome by his unexpected deliverance, de- 
stroyed his books of magic, and implored the 
saint’s protection against the vindictive spirits 
which had been his slaves. 

But, though Saint James had escaped the power 
of evil enchanters and had labored earnestly and 
with great avail in spite of persecutions, his hour 
was not far off; for the Jews seized him boldly, and 
took him before the tribunal of Herod Agrippa. 
It is recorded that one of his captors was so soft- 
ened by his gentle bearing and by the miracles he 
had wrought that he begged to follow and die 
with him. Saint James gave him the kiss of peace 
with the words Pax vobis, which was the origin of 
the benediction used to the present time. The 
new convert had his wish, for he was beheaded 
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with the saint. Thus ended the life of Saint 
James, but his wanderings were not yet over. 

His disciples secretly obtained his body, and car- 
ried it by stealth to Joppa. They did not dare to 
bury it; but they placed it in a ship, which some 
say was made of marble. Whether of marble or 
not, the vessel, piloted by angels and borne by fair 
winds over a quiet ocean, passed the Pillars of 
Hercules, and came to rest in a port of Galicia. 
The bier was borne to land and laid upon a rock, 
which at once softened like wax and received the 
body gently within, closing over it again in a 
miraculous sarcophagus of stone. The disciples 
hailed this wonder with joy, as a sign from Heaven 
that the final resting-place of their master had 
been found. But yet another miragle was needed. 

Galicia was a country of idolaters; and the 
Queen Lupa, a wicked sovereign of a pagan peo- 
ple, was angry when she heard of the strange 
thing that had happened upon the threshold of her 
kingdom. She caused the tomb to be placed on a 
car, and harnessed to it a number of wild bulls. 
But, when the beasts were set free to drag the car 
to destruction, they became docile and subdued, 
and gently drew their burden to the very court-yard 
of the royal palace. This so convinced the queen 
that she received baptism, with all her people; and 
the place became a sacred shrine, famous for its 
miracles of healing. When the country was 
invaded and all its sacred spots obliterated by bar- 
barians, the resting-place of the saint was lost to 
all men’s knowledge. It was revealed after many 
centuries to a good friar in a vision. The tomb 
was taken to Compostella; and, as its virtues and 
fame grew, Saint James became the patron saint 
of Spain. It is related that, in the campaign of 
Ramirey against the Moors, Saint Jago appeared at 
a desperate moment of the fight, mounted upon a 
white charger, with a bright banner in his hand, 
and turned the battle in favor of the Spaniards. 
Ever since that day of the battle of Clavijo the 
war-cry of the Spanish soldiers has been Santiago. 
Over the altar in the church of Santiago is a great 
picture of the saint in mail upon his war horse, as 
he led the Spanish men to victory. But we like 
best to think of him as the kindly and compassion- 
ate saint, the protector of little children. 
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IN THE TIME OF THE BLUEBERRY. 


BY ELIZABETH ALLEN. 


UR years were so few that we welcomed 
with delight each returning summer, 
longer then than the “ whole round year”’ 

now, not the least of whose charms was the suc- 
cession of berrying seasons. 

First came the strawberries, dearest to our 
childish palates, whose brief reign was ushered 
in by the tiny sour ones on the exposed, sunny 
pasture hillside, and ended all too soon with the 
long, pale ones of the meadow, that, hidden in 
tall grass, outlasted the rich, sweet, juicy field 
strawberry. 

Strawberrying, to be sure, was delightful, 
though the chance for adventure was less than 
when in pursuit of woodland berries. Objections 
were sometimes raised to our trampling low the 
tall, luxuriant grass, there was no protection from 
the fierce rays of the sun, and it was a tiresome 
business; but what normal child ever minded these 
trifles? 

How the bobolinks scolded and swung airily on 
the seas of billowing buttercups and daisies, lead- 
ing any credulous follower half-way across the 
meadow, anywhere but in the direction of the nest 
where his little brown mate sat, close to the 
ground! Then what an ecstasy of song he would 
pour forth at the success of his ruse, rising into 
the air with tremulous wings! 


Sometimes we followed in the wake of the 
ruthless mower, when early maturing “ white- 
weed” necessitated cutting a piece overflowing 
with strawberries, and gathered pecks of them by 
the tall, heavily laden stems, regretting the luscious 
ones whose crushing left a vivid stain in the trail 
of the wheels. The still briefer season of rasp- 
berrying was joyfully greeted, its wild, woodsy 
flavor being unsurpassed by earlier or later berries. 
About the time that haying was well advanced, 
we discovered, always with surprise and unbelief, 
in spite of impatient waiting, the earliest ripening 
blueberry by the wayside stone wall, the signal for 
exploring the pastures for more generous quanti- 
ties. Of course, we already knew whether the 
bushes had blossomed thickly or if the frost had 
injured the blossoms, and rejoiced if prospects 
were favorable for a good crop. 

While not so desirable in some ways as the 
strawberry, it was much improved by the addition 
of cream, and made up for any defects by its 
longer season and the numerous results attainable 
in the cooking line, from the incomparable pie, 
plump and juicy, to the biscuit, to say nothing of 
the “sauce” and puddings. 

Then, too, greater quantities could be more 
easily and quickly gathered; and its environment 
was much in its favor, in the woods so dear to us. 

Who that is country-bred does not remember 
such cool, dewy mornings as those when, with pails 
and baskets, we sallied forth for the berry pasture? 
It was an unwritten law that we should take pails 
of the same size, with pint “dippers ” to “ pick in,” 
pouring their contents when full into larger re- 
ceptacles. If one had a smaller pail, the promise 
was extorted, if not readily given, to “help fill” 
the larger. But sometimes, after the larger pail 
was filled, it happened that the smaller still needed 
another inch or more to fill it, because of the 
owner’s indolence or because he had not the 
mysterious faculty of being “a fast picker.” 
Then the possessor of the large pail, if good- 
natured and obliging, contributed to its filling, as 
it was a tacit disgrace to return with a pail not 
well filled, unless, indeed, the pail was unrea- 
sonably large or berries scarce. The size of the 
owner of course made a difference in his favor or 
the reverse, and a sudden shower sometimes drove 
us home too early; and one might spill part of the 
berries in getting over an awkward fence. If only 
a few were lost, the loss could be apparently 
restored by shaking up the pail just before reach- 
ing the house, or, better, by pouring the berries 
from one pail to another. There are fast pickers 
and slow,— those who rake off green ones, leaves, 
twigs, anything that is in reach, and those who 
gather the berries so carefully that they are almost 
“clean” enough for immediate use. Many were 
the protestations of those who had to “ pick over” 
the berries, if too much foreign material was in- 
cluded; but the most careful was likely to find in 
his pail hard-shelled, malodorous bugs, bewildered 
green “inch-worms,” and frantic spiders, often re- 
fusing efforts at removal and plunging into the 
midst of the berries, there to remain until we 
reached home. . 

What a difference in berries as to size, shape, and 
flavor! Some were small and numerous, others 
large and few or so many as to bend the bushes, 
hanging in heavy “ropes.” Some were sour, 
others sweet and insipid, still others with a dis- 
tinctive flavor. ‘The shape varied from the round 
ones to flat or elongated, pear-shape. Some were 
so high over head that we could not reach the top- 
most, even by bending the bushes down, others so 
low as to be literally beneath our feet. The pails 
showed a mixture of shades, the vivid blue of the 
low-bushed berry, with its bloom, contrasted with 
the purplish-black or black “ huckleberry.” - 

First one filled the pail and ate afterward, for 


it was not considered proper to eat freely during 
the process of picking. 

How hot the sun would become after an hour 
or two! and can one anywhere be more thirsty 
than in a berry-pasture? Seldom did we rest until 
pails were all full; but what luxury to lie 
stretched out under the shade of the pines, with 
starry white Dalibarda, shining pipsissewa leaves, 
and belated twin-flowers about us! By making a 
wide detour we came to a cold, delicious spring, 
and drank from our hands or a birch “dipper” 
rather than the prosaic tin dipper. 

Our way home lay nearly all through the woods, 
past an old windowless logging-camp, over a stile 
formed by a huge stump by the fence, so level 
that we set our pails on it, carefully lifting them 
over, across a swamp with its hedge of wild 


roses, past fragrant hemlocks, over a stony brook, - 


through cool, dark woods where we kicked over 
every convenient brilliant “toadstool,” and so 
home in time for dinner, flushed and tired, but 
happy. 


A SONG OF THE FORWARD MARCH. 


Tue crest and crowning of all good, 

Life’s final star, is Brotherhood ; 

For it will bring again to Earth 

Her long-Jost poesy and mirth, 

Will send new light on every face, 

A kingly power upon the race; 

And, till it come, we men are slaves, 

And travel downward to the dust of graves. 


Come, clear the way, then, clear the way! 

Blind creeds and kings have had their day. 

Break the dead branches from the path, 

Our hopes are in the aftermath. 

Our hope is in heroic men, 

Star-led, to build the earth again. 

To this event the ages ran. 

Make way for Brotherhood,— make way for man! 
Epwin Marxnam. 
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A WISE OLD PUSS AND HER FAMILY. 


BY CHANSONETTA STANLEY. 


NE of the chief delights of my childhood 
was our family of cats. There was always 


the old mother puss, wise and dignified, — 


neat and trim, with her white handkerchief under 
her chin and her dress of glossy black. The 
family was often increased by two, and sometimes 
four at a time, much to the delight of the younger 
members of our family. They were never wild 
or spiteful little kittens, but seemed always to 
have inherited a liking for us and our kind inten- 
tions and care; and, as they were always well- 
behaved and likely cats, we were able to give them 
away to neighbors and friends, thus keeping our 
number down to four or five, at most. 

One day my father sat in a warm corner by the 
fire, reading the paper; and the four kittens were 
playing about his chair. Suddenly he remem- 
bered some neglected duty, and, jumping quickly 
up, stepped heavily down on one poor little soft 
paw, much to the grief of the small cat. The cry 
of pain was startling; and up arose old mother 
puss, with a great air of indignation and concern. 

My father appeared, outwardly, to be greatly 
annoyed, and said in a severe tone, ‘‘ We have 
altogether too many cats about.” And then, look- 
ing down at mother puss and stroking her back, 
he said earnestly, “We shall have to put these 
kittens of yours out of the way, I am afraid.” 
But at the same time there was a kind expression 
in his eyes that told of loye and pity for the little 
cats, equal to our own. 


~~ 


However, we children thought it best to make a 
new bed for them; and, when evening came, we had 
a very comfortable home for them in a warm cor- 
ner by the big chimney in the attic. But where 
were the kittens? Not one could be found! Nor 
did we catch a glimpse of one till a week later, 
when they all suddenly appeared in the same 
mysterious way. Mother puss seemed to think 
they had all done good penance, and demanded the 
same attention as of old, which was given her by 
every member of the family. 

This continued for a while; but one day father 
had been very busy writing and figuring on some 
important business for the town, and the sitting- 
room table was covered with papers and documents, 
pens, and, of course, a bottle of ink. While he 
stopped his work to have his dinner with us all, 
those four roguish little kittens crept into the sit- 
ting-room, and soon were running about in high 
glee,— over chairs, and, must I say it, on top of the 
table. 

Great confusion they made of the town’s taxes. 
Soon their inquisitive noses had to go snufting 
about the ink-bottle, and the cork had been left out. 
In a much shorter time than it takes to tell it, it 
was turned upside down, with its contents spilled 
over all the papers and running ina black stream 
down to the floor. 

Like some naughty children, the kittens ran into 
the corner of the room, and tried to look very 
innocent; but it was an utter failure. For, when 
my father came back into the room and saw the 
havoc they had made,— there were the little inky 
footprints all about, and in the corner were the 
little inky feet, telling who were the culprits. 

This time we felt that their doom was certain. 
Oh, how we loved those four naughty kittens! 
but it never occurred’ to us to oppose our father. 
His word was law, and never questioned. 

We were each given some share in the task of 
cleaning up and putting things to rights; and father 
said very decidedly: ‘I will attend to the kittens, 
when my work is done. I can’t be bothered with 
such mischief as this.” And this time we knew he 
was very much in earnest. There were other ears 
than ours that heard, and there was a wonderful 
instinct that told the old mother puss that her 
children were again in danger and disgrace. 

When all was in order again and the house quiet, 
there were no kittens to be seen anywhere; nor 
could we find them, after searching up stairs and 
down. My father had to be satisfied with the tem- 
porary banishment, for he thought they would 
appear again; and they did, after a much longer 
absence than the first. 

My father was much amused and in his heart 
well pleased at old pussy’s smart way of caring for 
her family. So he said one day, “I am going to 
play a trick on her; and, if she stands the test, we 
will keep her kittens till they are larger, and we 
can give them to some kind people.” 

One evening we were all seated about the fire, 
and the mother puss and her four children were 
having a lively frolic about the room, when father 
suddenly jumped up, and said very emphatically : 
“T can’t stand such confusion as these cats make! 
Put them out of the room, and don’t let them come 
in here again. It is anuisance keeping them all; 
and I will put them out of the way myself, this 
time without fail.” 


As before, old puss was equal to the occasion, 


and there was at bed-time nota cat to be found; 
but they were so big they were getting a little less 
under her control, and she could not keep them 
quiet. We had heard them frolicking and scam- 
pering about under the attic floor, where we dis- 
covered her hiding-place. 

However, she had stood the test; and, when she 
finally allowed them to appear again, my father 
praised and petted her more than ever. Those 
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four little kittens were all allowed to grow big cats, 
and were all given away to good homes, and were 
all alive and well the last I heard of them. But 
that was long, long ago. 


THE LAND OF MAKE-BELIEVE. 


I xnow of a dear, delightful land, 
Which is not so far away 
That we may not sail to its sunlit strand, 
No matter how short the day. 
Ah! there the skies are always blue, 
And hearts forget to grieve ; 
For there’s never a dream but must come true 
In the Land of Make-believe. 


There every laddie becomes a knight, 
And a fairy queen each lass ; 

And lips learn laughter and eyes grow bright 
As the dewdrops in the grass. 

For there’s nothing beautiful, brave, and bold 
That one may not achieve 

If he once sets foot on the sands of gold 
Of the Land of Make-believe! 


So spread the sails and away we go, 
Light-winged, through the fairy straits ; 

For the west winds steadily, swiftly blow, 
And the wonderful harbor waits. 

On our prow the foam-fiecks glance and gleam, 
While we sail from morn till eve, 

All bound for the shores of the children’s dream 
Of the Land of Make-believe. 

St. Nicholas. 
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INES Xe 


BY EMMA LOUISE HAUCK ROWE. 


IPSY is a very bright little fox terrier, with 
spots of brown all over his little white 
body. He is very young as yet, but, 

nevertheless, is very full of mischief. He will not 
stay at home unless he is locked in; and he will 
persist in following his little master Carl, whether 
he is wanted or not, which is not so strange after 
all, since Carl and he are such very good friends 
and playfellows. 

One day mamma and Carl were going to do 
some shopping; and, of course, Nipsy must be left 
at home. 

Nipsy did not like it at all when the door was 
closed upon him; and he barked very angrily at 
first, then whined coaxingly. As mamma and 
Carl paid no attention to him, he rushed from one 
room into another until he reached the pantry. 
He was never allowed to go into the pantry; but 
the door was open, and Nipsy did not care. Into 
the pantry he raced; and what do you suppose 
made him stop so suddenly ? Not the pies on the 
shelf, nor the jam in the jar, nor even the chicken 
back of the wire door,— not any of these things, — 
but the window, which mamma had left open a 
little, to let in the fresh, cool air. 

The window-sill was very high; but Nipsy man- 
aged to reach it, first by scrambling onto the flour 
barrel, though he fell back several times before he 
succeeded, and then onto the window-sill. Here 
he paused for a moment or two, wondering if he 
dare jump such a distance to the ground beneath. 
Finally, he concluded to risk it; for the grass 
looked soft and pleasant. 

Be careful, Nipsy, you may hurt your little legs! 
But no! Nipsy managed the jump very gracefully 
and properly, as dogs usually do, and scampered 
very madly down the street. 

Mamma and Carl were nowhere in sight; and 
Nipsy looked very discouraged as he sniffed 
around, running very slowly now. 


On the main street, where all the busy stores 
were, mamma and Carl were waiting to cross back 
to the other side, from which they had come a 
little time before. The street was full of big 
wagons and little wagons, and carriages and 
bicycles; and there was really a great deal of 
noise and confusion. 

“It’s a good thing,” said Carl, “that we did not 
let Nipsy come with us; for he might have been 
lost in this street.” 

He had hardly finished speaking, when he sud- 
denly caught mamma’s arm in a tight grasp. 
There was Nipsy, on the other side of the street, 
preparing to cross to his little master! He was 
wagging his tail for joy, and did not appear to 
mind the confusion of the many wagons and 
horses. 

“O mamma!” gasped Carl, pitifully, as Nipsy 
darted across, dodging the wheels of a wagon 
here and the hoofs of a horse there and the 
bicycle coming from another direction. 

“OQ mamma!” said he again, with a sigh of 
relief; for Nipsy had actually reached him safely, 
and was jumping up at him, trying to kiss his 
hand. 

“YT think [ll carry him!” said he. 

Mamma did not object, and neither did Nipsy ; 
for he had come a long distance for so young a 
dog, and had hurried, too, all the way. He was 
quite contented to be carried by his little master, 
at least until they had left the crowded street be- 
hind and were near home. 

“Do you think we’ll have to punish him, 
mamma?” asked Carl, anxiously. 

“No, dear,” said mamma, kindly. “ Nipsy really 
did not mean to be naughty, and so we will not 
punish him. He cannot always understand, as 
you and I can; and he is so fond of his little 
master that the poor fellow thought it was only 
right that he should be with you. No, dear, we 
will not punish Nipsy this time ; for he did not 
understand.” 

And Carl felt very much relieved; and Nipsy, if 
he had understood, would have felt relieved, too. 


LINCOLN AND THE ROBIN. 


N the early pioneer days, when Abraham Lin- 
coln was a practising attorney and “rode the 
circuit,” as was the custom of that time, he 

made one of a party of horsemen — lawyers like 
himself —who were on their way one spring 
morning from one court town to another. Their 
course was across the prairies and through the 
timber; and, as they passed along by a little grove 
where the birds were singing merrily, they noticed 
a little fledgeling which-had fallen from the nest 
and was fluttering by the roadside. After they 
had ridden a short distance, Mr. Lincoln stopped, 
and, wheeling his horse, said, “‘ Wait a moment: I 
will soon rejoin you”; and, as the party halted and 
watched him, they saw Mr. Lincoln return to the 
place where the little bird lay helpless on the 
ground, saw him take it up, and set it carefully on 
a limb near the nest. When he rejoined his com- 
panions, one of them laughingly said, ‘“ Why, Lin- 
coln, why did you bother yourself and delay us 
for such a trifle as that?” The reply deserves to 
be remembered. “My friend,” said Lincoln, “I 
can only say this, that I feel the better for it.” 
Selected. 


Nature imitates herself. A grain thrown into 
the ground brings forth fruit ; a principle thrown 
anto a good mind brings forth fruit. Lvery- 
thing ws created and conducted by the same 
Master ; the root, the branch, the fruits,— the 
principles, the consequences. Pascat. 
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Tis heart was as great as the world, but there 
was no room in it to hold the memory of a 
wrong. (Of Lincoln.) EMERSON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BARBARA’S FAVORITE. 


BY GRACE A. CANNON. 
(Lo Dorothy 8.) 


Miss Barpara has a new French doll, 
As fine as fine can be. 

Her hair is gold, her eyes are blue, 
And fair is she to see. 

Her name’s Clarissa, and she’s dressed 
In silk and velvet gown. 

Clarissa is the belle of all 
The dollies in her town. 


And Barbara has another doll: 
She calls her “ Dinah dear.” 

She’s black as coal, she’s lost an arm, 
Her gown’s in rags, I fear. 

I know she feels this keenly; 
For I have heard them say 

That, when Clarissa’s callers come, 
Poor Dinah runs away. 


But, when I asked my Barbara 
Which dolly she loved best, 

Black Dinah, with her tatters, 
Or Clarissa, gayly dressed, 

Why, what, think you, she said to me, 
In accent loud and clear? 

“ The dolly that I love the best 
Is always Dinah dear.” 


ST. VALENTINE. 


T. VALENTINE’S DAY has been observed 
from time immemorial. Saint Valentine was 
an early Christian bishop, who was be- 

beaded in the persecution under the Roman 
Emperor Claudius, a.p. 270, and after tke 
fashion of his Church was canonized; that is, 
made a saint. 


THE AGE OF CHINA. 


HE Chinese empire is very old. It is stated 
in an article in Sedf-Cultwre that its au- 
thentic history and biography extend in 

an unbroken series of over two thousand four 
hundred years. Its complete history, compiled in 
the second century of our era, extends back two 
thousand six hundred and ninety-seven years 
before Christ. 

“The great libraries of Peking contain volumes 
of books numbered by the hundreds of thousands. 
In the archives of the government are still to be 
found the ancient predictions of eclipses made 
with great accuracy, together with works on as- 
tronomy which show a fair knowledge of that in- 
teresting science. Biographies, very succinctly 
written, of the emperors of the most ancient 
dynasties, still exist; and written works of learned 
men are as voluminous as those of European 
nations. And all this learning and love of learn- 
ing have been acquired without help or suggestion 
from any foreign people. If their authentic his- 
tories reach back to nearly five centuries before 
Christ, mythical history reaches still further back 
into the very night of time. 

“When Nineveh and Babylon were in the splen- 
dor of their might, men in China were predicting 
eclipses, making catalogues, and giving names to 
the stars. But Nineveh and Babylon were mere 
mounds of earth and rubbish when China was 
great; and to this date the civilization and life of 
the empire are the wonder of the world.” 

The Wellspring. 


-Whittier.” 


Spoons and skimmers you can be undistin- 
guishably together ; but vases and statues require 
each a pedestal for itself. EMERSON. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Biocravuy is the most entertaining form of lit- 
erature. It is human; itis a story told with reality 
back of it. In the lives of the great and the good, 
told in a way to interest, we find helps along life’s 


course. 
We take this opportunity to mention certain 


little books published in England. The latest has 
just arrived. It is “The Story of John Greenleaf 
The author of this series is Frances B. 
Cooke. She has a smooth, pleasant style, and 
evidently writes with her heart in the work. The 
previous volumes are “The Story of Dorothea 
Lynde Dix,” “The Story of Theodore Parker,” 
“The Story of William Ellery Channing,” “ The 
Story of Theophilus Lindsey and his Friends,” 
also two books of miscellaneous biographies. 

Miss Cooke deserves praise for her actual writ- 
ings, but we want to commend the wisdom of her 
plan. Those who wish to mould the lives of young 
men and women have in biographical sources their 
best material. Example is the great teacher. .Hu- 
man deeds point the path of action. As we read 
this clear, cheering “Story ” of Whittier’s life, we 
see in the pages seed-plots of noble ambition, love 
of nature, and ideals of excellence. How could 
any young person fail to be made better? 

While we are talking about books (and those 
from “a foreign shore”), the Editor calls atten- 
tion to the “Helper” for 1900, prepared by Miss 
Marian Pritchard, “Aunt Amy,” and issued by the 
London Sunday-School Association. The present 
volume has all the outward signs of taste and 
attractiveness usually found in these annual pub- 
lications. The contents are exceptionally valuable 
for teachers. 

Last summer the experiment of a Summer School 
at Oxford for Sunday-School workers was success- 
fully tried. The Editor has had the pleasure of 
hearing an account of this inspiring occasion from 
Miss Pritchardin her home. The chief papers read 
and the leading exercises are reported in this vol- 
ume of the “ Helper.” We wish it were possible to 
give here the names of articles and authors belong- 
ing to the Summer School sessions. Lack of 
space forbids. Modern methods in teaching and 
vital Sunday-School subjects were treated by the 
highest authorities. Besides this helpful matter 
there is “A Year of Sunday Readings” and 
articles on Sunday-School problems. 

The concluding part of Mrs. Ringstaff’s bright 
story will appear in our next number. We think 
this issue of Hvery Other Sunday is full of good 
things, and offers a wide variety. We hope our 
readers will share our opinion. 

Here we are at the end of our time and space, 
and many things on other subjects left unsaid. 
Good-bye until next number. 


LETTER-BOX. 


WAVERLEY, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—1I am a member of the Unitarian 
Sunday School. I am much interested in the Every 
Other Sunday, and enjoy making out the enigmas. I 
found the answer to one of the enigmas of the last 
paper. Yours truly, 
BRENDA ROUTLEDGE. 


Dear Editor,—I think the answer to Enigma XI. in 
number 7 of Every Other Sunday is, ‘‘ A soft answer 
turneth away wrath, but grievous words stir up 
anger.’ I enclose an enigma which I did myself. 
Will you kindly print it in the Every Other Sunday 
some time? I go to the Unitarian Sunday School in 
Beverly. STEPHENS OTIS BAKER. 


FircHpure, Mass. 
Dear Editor,— Enclosed please find an enigma, 
which I should be pleased to see in the Every Other 
Sunday. Iam amember of Unitarian Sunday School 
of Fitchburg, of Massachusetts. I enjoy the Every 
Other Sunday very much indeed. 
' Yours respectfully, 
CUNNINGHAM STIMSON. 


ENIGMA XXI. 


Iam composed of 28 letters. 

My 5, 7, 3, 20, is a young horse. 

My 22, 8, 16, 4, is a stain. 

My 14, 9, 10, 12, 23, 15, is to respect. 

My 18, 11, 17, 6, 1, is to hurl. 

My 18, 19, 21, 2, is part of a window. 

My whole is a familiar quotation from Shakspeare. 
J. R. NIcHous. 


ENIGMA XXII. 


I am composed of 20 letters. 
My 9, 8, 20, is a boy’s name. 
My 14, 13, 3, is a kind of fruit. 
My 10, 17, 6, 18, is an animal. 
My 6, 20, 17, 1, 2, 10, is a part of the head. 
My 15, 12, 2, 5, is a part of an animal. 
My 16, 19, 4, is a Bible name. 
My 7, 19, 11, 3, is a part of a barn. 
My whole is an interesting book. 
Eva BRigHaM. 


ANAGRAMS. 


Cra ni het vilngi rpeents. 

Kb ont noyl odog, eb dogo ofr meoshntgi. 

A fsesoincno fo a lfuat lyno meansd lhfa fo ti. 
MABEL ARDRA SOULE. 


TRANSPOSITION. 


SCRIPTURAL names from Genesis. The first letters 
of the correct names will spell the name of the Sun- 
day School which sends the puzzle. 


Rahga. Heabadr. 
Daoh. Maad. 
Rapohha. Otl. 
Vee. Sual. 
A. M. B. 


CoRRECT answers to puzzles have been received 
from Susie Fish, Nellie Smith, Delmar S. Lenzner, 
Mildred Schlesinger. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. XI. 


Enigma XVII.—‘Oh, why should the Spirit of 
Mortal be proud?” 
Eniema XVIII.— Patriots’ Day. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 
Rose. Poppy- 
Violet. Tulip. 
Jasmine. Peony. 
Clematis. Pink. 


CHARADE.— Welcome. 
ConuNDRUMS. — Chessmen, 
ness, an open-face watch. 


harmony, penurious- 
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